CHAPTER XI

THE SECOND VISIT TO SCOTLAND

JAMES embarked at Woolwich with the Duchess on October 20, the day
before the meeting of Parliament, and after a stormy voyage landed at
Kirkcaldy on the 26th. Holyrood House was undergoing repairs, and
they spent three days at Leslie before crossing over to Edinburgh.
There their reception gave them entire satisfaction, though it was
marred by an unfortunate and possibly ominous incident.

A little after their arrival, having visited the Castle of Edinburgh,
and for a testimony of joy the gun called Mons Meg, being charged
by the advice of ane English cannoneer, in the shooting was riven;
which some foolishly called a bad omen. The Scots resented it
extremely, thinking the Englishman might of malice have done it
purposely, they having in England no cannon as big as she.

James was fully aware, as he had been at Brussels, that he could not
be recalled within a short time, and he settled down for a long stay. At
the end of September Charles had decided to make a paper concession
to Lauderdale's enemies and had formally terminated his appointment
as Secretary for Scotland; his successor was the Earl of Moray, but it
was understood that the administration should remain in effect in
Lauderdale's hands.1 This device could not, however, continue to
operate while James was representing the King in Scotland, and Lauder-
dale's long control of the affairs of that kingdom came to an end; he was
still a member of the English Privy Council, but he had ceased to have
influence in the royal counsels, he lost one by one all his offices and
when he died in August 1682 he was virtually in disgrace. The Com-
mission which Charles had given James was interpreted in the widest
possible sense and, though he still held no definite post in the administra-
tion, he was from the first for all purposes the King's representative.

The main business of the Scottish Government was the suppression

^ Hume Brown alleges that "in the course of the year 1680 a quarrel had
arisen between Lauderdale and the Duke which had made it impossible for
them to sit at the same board". W. R. Mathieson and Andrew Lang ascribe
this quarrel to the vote which Lauderdale gave in the House of Lords against
Lord Stafford. Lauderdale resigned the Secretaryship in September and gave
this vote on December 7, so that there is a clear discrepancy. In any case the
breach was not final, for the two men corresponded amicably in the following
year.